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like leather,' but there is nothing but leather."1 This is forcible
language, but hardly too forcible to be applied to the present
strong psychological bias in the study of education, chiefly in
America, and, to a less extent, in Britain. So we have, for
example, in the words of a Canadian professor, a "flood of
intelligence testing that has almost overwhelmed the North
American continent."2 Some of the most thoughtful of
American writers are well aware of the dangers of this tendency.
"In the emphasis upon statistics, methods, measurements, and
practicality," says one of them, "the significance of ideals and
appreciations has become obscured. There is danger of over-
looking the big issues in fatuous admiration of our achieve-
ments in detail. Unless we know where we are going, there is
not much comfort in being assured that we are on the way and
travelling fast."3
A philosophy of In helping us to keep "on the way" and to
life in a system "travel fast," or, in other words, in helping
of education us to achieve effectively and economically
our educational purposes, whatever those
purposes may be, psychology can and does perform a signal
service. But if we want help in knowing whither we are bound,
and whither we ought to be bound, we must turn from the
psychology to the philosophy of education. This does not
mean that we are under any obligation to study abstruse
systems of philosophy and to choose between them. It means
rather that we must endeavour to make clear to ourselves what
we are really aiming at, and what we ought to be aiming at, in
trying to educate a child. It means that every school and
college curriculum stands for a certain valuation of knowledge,
an assertion as to what knowledge is of most worth. It means
that every plan of school organization, and every system of
1 F. Clarke, Essays in Politics of Education, p. 11.
8  P. Sandiford, Educational Psychology, p, 152.
9  B. H. Bode, Fundamentals of Education, p. 241.